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NoTWiTHSTAifDiifo the desolating wars in which the 
nations of Christendom, no less than those who deny that 
name, are almost perpetually engaged, either in act or pre- 
paration, and the applause which attends upon military 
achievements, few or none can be found who will presume 
to deny the excellency of peace. Nations, however war- 
like in practice, never fail to profess, even in the midst of 
their most sanguinary conflicts, that the attainment of a 
just and permanent peace is the ultimate object of all their 
efforts. When rulers are appropriating, by millions, the 
wealth of the people to the formation of navies, the erection 
of forts, and the support of armies, the reasons for all this 
expense still centre in the attainment or preservation of 
peace. Even rough and desolating war is professedly the 
pioneer of peace. This ostensibly is the great object and 
aim of all. 

It would, therefore, appear that the difference between 
the warrior and the man of peace, is not in relation to the 
end, but the means ; not in the object to be attained, but 
the mode of attaining it. The former proposes to disarm 
oppression or keep it at bay, by the force or terror of arms; 
the latter by the observance of justice and the subjugation 
of the passions from which wars and fightings spring. And 
perhaps a rigid scrutiny of the case would evince, that the 
essential difference is, that the one relies for the maintenance 
of his rights and the preservation of peace on the arm of 
flesh and the policy of man ; but the other on the protec- 
tion of an omnipresent and overruling Providence. 

Among the professors of the Christian name, there are 
probably few, if any, who will hesitate to admit that the 
time will come when nation shall not lifl up sword against 
nation, nor the people learn war any move. iV 'nrt^^^^r^ 



doubt, be agreed, that whenever the dispensation which was 
ushered in by the angelic anthem of <^ glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth and good will to men," shall have 
produced its full effect, war must cease, and its train of 
pompous wo entirely disappear. This happy state is gene- 
rally considered as the genuine product of the perfect gos- 
pel day. If then there are some who sincerely believe that 
the day has already come when Christians are required to 
learn war no more, it appears they do not differ from their 
fighting brethren in respect to the great object and work of 
Christianity, but in regard to the time of its accomplishment. 
The one class appear to consider the cessation of wars as 
an effect, which at some distant and unknown period the 
gospel must produce ; the other, as the immediate and 
necessary result of an adherence to its maxims, and the ad- 
mission of the spirit which it breathes. 

Whether the warlike or the pacific policy is the most 
rational, is not the principal object of the present inquiry. 
It is proper, however, to observe that the more sober advo- 
cates of the former admit that war is so horrid in its nature, 
and dreadful in its consequences, that it ought never to be 
resorted to except in the most pressing emergency, when 
every other expedient proves ineffectual for the maintenance 
of justice.* To which I may add that the pacific policy, 
wherever it has been fairly tried, has always proved success- 
ful, and that the most ardent warriors adopt it in the last 
resort. 

Neither is it intended particularly to discuss the question, 
whether a present or a prospective abolition of war is most 
consistent with the general spirit and tenor of the Christian 
dispensation. Those wbo advocate the present lawfulness 
of war, might perhaps do well to consider whether a new 
revelation, or another gospel, is to be expected ; or whether 
that which has been already offered to our acceptance, is 
not sufficient to introduce and maintain the happy state 
which the prophets Isaiah and Micah so emphatically de- 
scribe ; which all admit to be so highly desirable, and which 
the professors of Christianity so generally expect. 

If then the ultimate object which the different classes of 
the community have in view is essentially the same, a sound 
discretion would dictate that none who innocently pursue 
that object, should be thwarted or perplexed in the pursuits 

* See VattePe Law of Nationa, book iii. ohap. iv. 



It IB DO ancommon -event for similar ends to be attained 
by different^ and eoen opposite means; as marioers may 
sometimes arrive at their destined port by sailing in an 
eastern or western direction. When men agree in their 
object, but differ ^ith regard to the means of attaining it, 
there is more cause for calm and candid deliberation than 
for angry collision, or harsh and oppressive domination. It 
is admitted by the highest political authorities, and the 
general sense of mankind, that every man has a natural 
and indefeasible right to pursue his own happiness in his 
own way, provided he does not by such pursuit affect, inju- 
riously, the corresponding rights of others. Will any one 
venture to assert, that the man, who considers the surest 
mode of preserving peace to be the subjugation of the 
malevolent passions, and the strict observance of a peace- 
able demeanour, both in the intercourse of individuals and 
of nations, and who regulates his conduct by his belief, en- 
croaches, in any degree, by such a course, upon the rights 
of those who entertain a different opinion ? If, moreover* 
we suppose this belief to be connected with a conscientious 
persuasion that his duty to his God, and hopes of final ac- 
ceptance, require him to reject every prospect of wealth or 
honour which can be attained pnly at the price of bloody 
and that every occupation, the ultimate object of which is 
the destruction of human life, is to him equally forbidden ; 
will any man coolly declare that such an one ought to be 
either compelled or seduced to desert his principles, and 
adopt those of an opposite character, merely because he 
may happen to reside where the latter have attained the 
ascendency ? 

If the military policy, though attended with incalculable 
expense, both of treasure and blood, frequently fails of at- 
taining its object ; if the pacific has never been shown to 
be absurd, and when fairly tried has proved successful ; if 
this is the policy, which, from its conformity to the spirit 
and tenor of Christianity, must ultimately prevail among 
Christians ; and if there is a class of sober and conscientious 
citizens who fully believe that wars are to them unlawful, it 
is not easy to discover why the advocates of peace should 
not be completely tolerated, if not absolutely encouraged. 
It surely will not be pretended that those who keep aloof 
from the scenes of warlike preparation and enterprise, and 
endeavour quietly to pursue their peaceful avocations, pre- 
sent any positive obstruction to the efforts of their comi- 

1* 
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patriots who prefer and pursue an opposite course. The 
utmost that can be truly urged, is, that they withhold their 
assistance, and leave to the advocates of war the burden of 
their own policy. 

The auUiority, usually exercised by governments in which 
the military policy prevails, of demanding the assistance of 
the peaceable as well as the warlike part of the community 
in the prosecution of their wars, appears to be founded upon 
the tacit admission of a proposition, which, at best, is not 
entitled to the character of an axiom. It is taken for 
granted, that the military policy is the true one, and that to 
which the nation is indebted for its safety. Hence the in- 
ference is sufficiently easy, that all who share the protection 
which hostile preparations afford, are bound to unite in 
their support. But the first proposition is not self-evident, 
and has never been fairly established by argument, or expe- 
rience, and, therefore, every inference derived from it must 
be, at best, of questionable character. Indeed the proposi- 
tion itself, when expressed in direct and positive terms, is 
too nearly allied to blasphemy to suit the lips of a sober 
Christian. Will any one be hardy enough to assert that an 
allwise and benevolent Creator has lefl the moral govern- 
ment of the world in such inexplicable confusion, that any 
part of his rational creation can be unable to attain the por- 
tion of happiness allotted to them in the present world, 
without plunging into those scenes of destruction and blood 
which are well known to be the inseparable concomitants 
of war ? Can the peace of the world be preserved by no 
other means than by calling into action, and swelling to 
their utmost dimensions, the direst passions of the human 
heart ? Let any professor of the Christian name, who has 
carefully examined the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, 
answer the question. 

Another reason of the indiscriminate extension of military 
requisitions, may probably be, that most of those who feel 
no hesitation with regard to the lawfulness of defending 
their rights by the sword, are secretly incredulous in rela- 
tion to the scruples of others. We are very apt to measure 
others by ourselves ; and to wonder why they should doubt 
where we decide without delay. The arguments urged 
upon the legislature in 1775, for the purpose of procuring 
the first compulsive militia law in Pennsylvania, are copi- 
ously interlarded with oblique denials of the reality of such 



religious scruples.* It appeared, no doubt, too bold a 
measure, even in that agitated condition of the public mind, 
to disregard the conscientious persuasion of a very respect- 
able class of citizens, without first bringing into doubt, by 
plausible insinuations, the sincerity of the profession. 

But previous to the adoption of the coercive plan, it 
ought to be considered, that however clear the policy and 
the lawfulness of defensive war may appear to the minds of 
some, there are others to whose understandings and con- 
sciences the directly opposite doctrine is as clear and con- 
clusive, that the tenacity with which the mind adheres to its 
convictions does not depend upon the votes that may be 
commanded in their favour ; and that laws apparently equal 
in their nature, may be widely different in their operation, 
from the difference of the subjects on which they act. If 
one man believes it a part of his civil and religious duty to 
take up arms in defence of his country, and another as sin- 
cerely believes himself religiously restrained from a similar 
act, under every possible circumstance ; a law which re- 
quires both to assume them, cannot be equal, since it enjoins 
on the conscience of the former the performance of a duty, 
but upon that of the latter the commission of a crime. 

Could we even agree that defensive war was consistent, 
not only with a sound and rational policy, but with the purest 
doctrines of the Christian religion ; still a sober and con- 
scientious Christian might reasonably hesitate with regard 
to any^of those which are actually waged. It is obvious 
that war, on one side or the other, must be either wholly or 
partly aggressive. Rulers, when they issue a declaration 
of war, never fail to assign causes, more or less plausible, 
for this last resort of nations. The blame is thrown of 
course upon their opponents. Mutual complaints are 
made, often complex in their nature and origin, and so dis- 
torted in the representation, as to leave even the most dis- 
cerning in doubt with regard to the point where truth and 
justice rest. The complaints, could the truth be exactly 
known, are probably on both sides partly true and partly 
imaginary. The subjects in dispute are fully understood 
by a very small part of the community. Few, therefore, 
can join in the prosecution of any war, under a clear and 
well founded conviction of the justice of their cause. And 
even if the justice of the cause could be clearly established, 

* Gordon's History of Pennsylvania^ p. $10^ SV\« 
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a serious doubt would often remain, whether the means of 
amicable adjustment had been fairly and fully tried. It 
frequently happens that the situation of the hostile parties 
becomes so far changed during the contest, as to alter very 
materially the character of the war. Those who were ori- 
ginally the apparent aggressors, are sometimes reduced to a 
defensive attitude. How seldom does the successful party, 
if their cause was originally just, condescend to stop in their 
career at the exact point where the demands of justice ter- 
minate. If, in offensive war, every man who falls by the 
hands of the aggressors is murdered, it must appear no easy 
matter to join in war of any kind, without hazard in parti- 
cipating, in some degree, in this dreadful crime. As all 
admit the unlawfulness of aggressive war, it is no wonder 
if many should consider a total abandonment of military 
measures as the only certain method of carrying their prin- 
ciples into practical effect. I iherefore conclude, that in 
every Christian community such citizens or subjects as are 
conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms, have strong 
and unanswerable claims, not to a partial but to a complete 
toleration, by the governments under which they live. 

Whatever may be thought upon this question when 
examined upon general grounds, the inhabitants of Penn- 
sylvania have a peculiar claim to indulgence for their scru- 
ples in relation to war. Most of the other colonies were 
founded on the usual policy of nations, in which defensive 
if not offensive wars occupied a conspicuous place. But 
the policy of William Penn was decidedly pacific. 

The fairest wreaths that hang on glory's shrine, 
For empires founded, peaceful Penn, are thine. 
No blood-stained laurels crownM thy virtuous toil, 
No slaughtered natives drenched the fair earned soil.* 

But the founder of Pennsylvania was not satisfied with 
the establishment of a government which should be pacific 
merely in its external relations. He endeavoured to found 
it upon principles equally favourable to domestic tranquil- 
lity. Of these he knew liberty of conscience to be an 
essential ingredient. He knew what it was to suffer for 
conscience sake. He had, early in life, refused lo form 
his religion by a standard which he could not approve, he 
therefore wisely resolved to allow to others the freedom he 
had always claimed for himself. Owing, as he said, his 

* Hannah More's poem on slavery. 



conscience to no man, he did nol imagine that the settlers 
of Ids province owed theirs to him. He therefore guaran- 
teed the rights of conscience, as an irrevocable boon, to all 
who should settle in the province. In the great charter 
of 1701, in which his previous grants were consolidated 
and improved, this guarantee appears as [the alpha and 
omega of the instrument. Under this assurance the set- 
tlements were made, and the rights thus secured, even sup- 
posing them revocable in their nature, could no more be 
revoked, without a breach of faith, than the title to their 
land. 

It is well known that great numbers of the first settlers 
of Pennsylvania belonged to the same religious society as 
the founder ; and that those who professed to be conscien- 
tiously opposed to the use of arms composed a majority of 
the legislature during the first seventy years. Within that 
time the prorince had received such an influx of emigrants, 
of every description, that the society of Friends and those 
who held nearly similar opinions on the subject of war, 
became a small minority of the whole population. From 
the situation which the province occupied, in connection 
with the neighbouring colonies, and with the mother coun- 
try, it was frequently exposed to alarms, and sometimes to 
the actual pressure of war. Great part of the population 
adopted the usual policy of nations, and chose to vindicate 
their rights by military force. Under these circumstances 
the legislature appears to have judged the fighting part of 
the community equally entitled to a toleration for their 
principles, with those who espoused the pacific policy. 
The governor was permitted to organize a military force of 
such citizens as chose to associate for the purpose, but no 
measures were adopted or allowed to compel the peaceful 
class to desert their principles, by joining the ranks or sup- 
plying substitutes. It was even declared, in a preamble to 
one of their laws, that a compulsory law for the purpose of 
raising a military force, was unconstitutional, and a breach 
of the privileges of the people.^ And it was not until the 
year 1775, in the midst of the turmoil of the revolution, 
and near twenty years after the members of the society of 
Friends had nearly all withdrawn from the legislature, that 
the first compulsive militia law was enacted in Pennsylva- 
nia. The situation of Pennsylvania at that time was un< 

. * Gordon's History of Pennsylvania, page338« 
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precedented in the history of the settlement, and such as 
we may hope will not speedily if ever recur ; and yet, as 
already mentioned, the reality of religious scruples in rela* 
lion to war was obliquely denied, in addition to the argu- 
ments deduced from the peculiar situation of the country, 
in order to carry so bold a measure. A measure first 
adopted under such circumstances, and in such a state of 
the public mind, furnishes a very unsafe precedent for inde- 
finite continuance, under a settled government, and in a 
time of peace. 

But the convention which in 1790 formed the present 
constitution of the state, fully recognised the declaration of 
the benevolent proprietor. In the ninth article, section 1, 
usually termed the declaration of rights, they declare « All 
men are born equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain inherent and indefeasible rights, among which are those 
of enjoying and defending life and liberty, of acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property and reputation, and of 
pursuing their own happiness. '' 

^^ Section 3. All men have a natural and indefeasible 
right to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences : no man can of right be compelled 
to attend, erect, or support any place of worship, or to 
maintain any ministry against his consent ; no human au- 
thority can in any case whatever control or interfere with 
the rights of conscience ; and no preference shall ever be 
given by law to any religious establishment or modes of 
worship." 

^^ Section 26. To guard against transgressions of the high 
powers we have delegated we declare, that every things 
in this article is excepted out of the general powers of 
government, and shall for ever remain inviolate." 

Here it is observable that the rights thus recognised are 
not considered as the boon of government, or derived from 
the social compact, but as natural and inherent, and there- 
fore beyond the control of any human tribunal. It conse- 
quently follows that every provision contained in the pre- 
ceding articles must be so construed as to preserve these 
rights unimpaired. 

In the third section we find the privilege of worshipping 

according to the dictates of our own consciences, and an 

exemption from the support of a disapproved worship or 

ministry particularly insisted upon. Hence it may be sup* 

j)osed that nothing was intended by this section except 
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what relates immediately to worship and the support of 
ecclesiastical establishments. In fact, the attention of most 
who would appear to have examined the subject, seems to 
have been diverted from the general declaration, by a pursuit 
of the individual specifications. But as the rights of con- 
science are declared in broad and general terms, it would be 
extremely absurd to suppose the obvious meaning of such 
declaration to be limited or impaired by any special appli- 
cation. The deduction of a particular inference from a 
general proposition, is never supposed to destroy its force 
or generality. This section is substantially copied from the 
charter of 1701; and it is well known that in the time of 
W. Penn, and during several preceding ages, the rights of 
conscience had suffered greater encroachments from eccle- 
siastical establishments than from any other cause. His 
own personal sufferings from this source, must have left 
deep and lasting impressions on his mind. Intolerance in 
relation to worship, had deeply disgraced some of the other 
colonies. Hence] the founder of Pennsylvania was anxi- 
ous to close for ever, in this colony, that dreaded avenue of 
oppression. Hence he not only guaranteed the freedom of 
conscience in general terms, but removed the possibility of 
doubt in regard to ecclesiastical exactions, by a special 
declaration. Though the same reasons did not operate to 
the same extent with the convention of 1790, yet as eccle- 
siastical usurpations still continued in the mother country, 
and apprehension of clerical ambition were not unknown 
in the state, a particular notice of the subject appeared 
judicious, if not absolutely necessary ; especially as its 
omission, after the ample declarations in the charter, might 
have been viewed with a suspicious eye. And indeed it is 
still remembered, that the expectation of religious estab- 
lishments, by legislative authority, was not, at that time, 
wholly abandoned. 

To apply these facts and arguments to the case before 
us, we have only to suppose, what is certainly not impossi- 
ble, that war, whatever its object or origin, may be as 
abhorrent to the consciences of some among us as any 
mode of worship in Christendom. If a Pennsylvanian can 
be as conscientiously opposed to a participation in wars, as 
to a disapproved worship or ministry, his constitutional 
exemption is as complete in the former case as in the lat- 
ter. If the support of the latter cannot be extorted, from 
Buch cUizeOy by fine or imprisonment^ without ^U.t&&%^bs^ 
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coiMtitiitioiif Dotiier can the fwmer. If the wnptwabiBty 
of deCenniiUBg that a lefbsd to hear ums is really the 
reaolt of cooscieotioiB permuioo, cmn farnkfa aji ezcuae 
for impoeiiig a peoaltr upoo soch refbaiy the same reaBoo 
win authorise the exactioos of eocleaiaadcal demands. 
The secret motive for refosal is as impenetrable in the one 
case as in the other. To presume that a fJea of conscien- 
tioQS scruple is insincere* and apoo that assomption to 
found a right to impose a penahj, is to reTerse an estab- 
lished principle of law, which always presomes innocence 
where guilt is not proved. 

The law requiring the able bodied male citizens, within 
certain ages, to meet at stated times to learn the art of war, 
or to suffer in person or property for refusal, notwithstand- 
ing many of them may refuse compliance from conscien- 
tious motives alone, appears to be a direct and obvious 
violation of those rights which by the highest authority of 
the state are declared inherent and unalienable. Tet such 
laws exist, and if usage would establish their constitution- 
ality they might, perhaps, by this time have become consti- 
tutional. But that which is radically wrong cannot be 
made right by time or usage ; neither can contradictions 
be reconciled by repetition or age. 

The constitutional ground usually taken in defence of 
these laws is to be found in the sixth article, section 2, tiz: 
** The freemen of this commonwealth shall be armed and 
disciplined for its defence. Those who conscientiously 
scruple to bear arms shall not be compelled to do so, but 
shall pay an equivalentybr j»6r«ofia2 service,^* 

By the eighth article, members of the assembly are 
bound by oath or affimation to support the constitution. 
From these two articles it is inferred that the legislature are 
not at liberty to grant an exemption from military service 
on account of religious scruples. 

It is however to be observed that the constitution which 
the members are bound to support, is to be taken as a 
whole. They are not required to support one part at the 
expense of another. Neither are they required, in sup- 
port of the constitution, to exercise an aoUiority which is 
excepted from the general powers of government 

The provisions of the sixth article, above recited, must 

ii%M0Diidered either as imposing a duty upon the legisla- 

^«Lwhich they are not at liberty to decline ; or as con- 

^ ft power to be exncised or not aooomfing to dii- 
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crelion. But in whatever light this article is viewed, it is 
iniportaiit to remember, that the citizens are possessed of 
riglits, 49olemnly declared to be inherent and unalienable, 
over which human authority has no control. The object 
of the convention^ in the enumeration of these rights, 
avowedly was to prevent the abuse of the delegated pow- 
ers. If, therefore, any obscurity in the expression should 
give rise to doubt as to the extent of these powers, here 
are certain boundaries, definitely marked in the ninth atti- 
cle, which are never to be passed. Whatever any pre- 
ceding article may appear to authorise or require, every 
thing contained in this article is excepted out of the gene- 
r<al powers of government, and to remain for ever inviolate. 
If the authority or requisition to arm and discipline the 
freemen of the commonwealth for its defence, encroaches 
upon the rights solemnly recognised in the ninth article, 
such authority or requisition must be void. The ninth vir- 
tually repeals every thing, inconsistent with it, contained in 
ibe preceding articles. But if the sixth article admits of a 
construction compatible with the principles contained in the 
ninth, it is obvious that the legislative and judicial authori- 
ties are bound to give it such a construction. Or if the 
legislature extend the application of the former article 
beyond the limits marked out in the latter, the judiciary, 
whenever the question is submitted to its decision, will be 
required to declare such extension unconstitutional and 
void. 

With regard to the meaning of the part of the sixth article 
above recited, it may be observed, that the expression, the 
freemen of the commonwealth^ is general, and as applicable 
to those of one age, colour, or condition, as another ; yet 
no legislature has ever construed the article as imposing an 
.obligation even to attempt the arming o^aU the freemen of 
the commonwealth. In all the laws enacted ostensibly for 
the purpose of carrying this part of the constitution into 
effect, numerous exceptions are made. The vice presi- 
dent of the United States, the executive and judicial 
officers of the United States, members of congress, cus- 
tom-house officers, stage-drivers employed in carrying the 
mail of the United States, ferrymen employed on any 
post-road, while in the actual performance of their duty, 
. poetmasters, inspectors of exports, pilots, and mariners 
tetoally employed In the sea-service, ministers of religioOf 
teachers in universities, academies and schools, while so 

2 
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employed* and who have been eo enqdoyed for it least (me 
year before, members of tbe board of liealtli» direetois and 
controllers of tbe public schools of tbe first school district 
in this commonwealth, judges of the supreme and district 
courts* and courts of common pleas* the mayors and re- 
corders of cities, and the menial servants of foreign ambas- 
sadors, ministers and consuls* sherift, jailers* and keepers 
of workhouses* together with all persons over forty-five years 
of age, and the whole coloured population of every age and 
condition, are* by the existing law of this commonwealth* 
exempt from militia service. And this catalogue, with 
slight variations, is found in all the preceding militia laws. 
The existence of such' a class of exempts, is conclusive 
evidence that the legislature has always considered itself 
authorised to exercise a discretion in regard to the class of 
freemen who should be armed and disciplined for the de- 
fence of the state. If the sixth article is imperative on the 
legislature to cause the freemen of the commonwealth to be 
armed and disciplined for its defence, without regard to the 
conscientious scruples of the citizens, where is the authority 
obtained to exempt at once so large a part ? And from 
what clause of the constitution was the authority deduced 
by the legislature of 1816 and 1818, or any preceding one, 
to place on the list of exempts every man liable to perform 
militia service, who should omit or decline to become 
enrolled ; and thus excuse, without inquiry, every man who 
preferred paying a fine to learning the military discipline ? 
But probably no objections to these exemptions have ever 
been raised on constitutional grounds. The citizens, how- 
ever disposed they may have been to provide an efficient 
military defence, have acquiesced in the exercise of this 
discretionary power. And there can be no doubt but the 
legislature would be sustained by the public voice, in add- 
ing to this list all other freemen who have a reasonable plea 
for exemption, although the constitution should be as silent 
with regard to them as to those included in the preceding 
enumeration. If the members of the legislature do not 
violate their engagement to support the constitution, or 
outrage the feelings of their constituents by giving their 
votes in favour of releasing from military requisitions nil 
such freemen as cannot perform those services without 
neglecting their oUier more important civil or religious 
duties* it is not easy to perceive why a similar indulgence 
may .not be extended to those who are restrained from the 
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petfomiance of those sefvices by the highest possible obli- 
gation. If a reasonable excuse can be and ought to be 
admitted, the general expression of the constitution not- 
withstanding, why should it be denied to those who have 
the best of all possible excuses, a thorough conviction of 
the unlawfulness of thft practice ? Even if the ninth arti- 
cle had been expunged from the constitution, and the 
second s.ection of the sixth ended with the first section, still 
we. shoulcf find ample reasons, in the nature of the case, 
and the discretionary authority assumed by the legislature, 
to urge an exemption irf favour of all those who seriously 
and "'conspientiously believe the bearing of arms to be 
inconsistent with their religious duty. 
, This very article, however, though pointed to as the im- 
movable pillar of military requisitions, bears on its front the 
positive declaration that those who conscientiously scruple 
to bear arms shall not be compelled to do so. What is the 
meaning of this prohibition ? Does it mean that they shall 
not, like the conscripts of France, be chained together and 
drawn to the field at the point of the bayonet ? Or does it 
tnean that those milder modes of coercion, by which a strong 
repugnance is frequently overcome, shall not be adopted ? 
Though, the word is not technical, it will not be improper' 
to observe how it is applied in other parts of the constitu- 
tion. In the twelfth section of the first article we find the 
word used afiSirmatively. << A majority of each house shall 
constitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number 
toay adjourn lirom day to day, and may be authorised by law 
to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner 
and under such penaUies, as may be provided." This pas- 
sage clearly indicates that, in the sense of the convention, a 
demand supported by penalties is a compulsion. It certainly 
will not be pretended that any harsher mode of compulsion 
was designed, or would be tolerated, than fine or imprison- 
ment. Again, in the ninth section of the ninth article, ^< In 
all criminal prosecutions the accused hath a right to be 
heard by himself and his counsel, to demand the nature and 
cause of the accusation against him, to have the witnesses 
face to ikce ; to have campuUory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favour,'* ^cc. Here, as before, no compidmion 
beyond fine and imprisonment can be intended. The word 
is twice used negatively in the ninth article. First, in the 
thitd section already quoted* and next in the ninth, wh«npe 
it is declsrsd timt a msn osnoot be ccmfMeA to ^jr^ «^ 
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deuce against bimaelf. In beth these eases the prohibition 
has always been understood to be conpletOv^ and no species 
of legislative compulsion, however mild, would in those 
cases.be tolerated. 

How then stands the law ? Every able bodied white man, 
between the ages of 21 and 45, certain classes excepted, is 
to be inrolled as a militia man ; no matter what his scropJes 
with regard to bearing arms may be. If he does not attend 
at the place of training, he is noted as an absentee, and 
fined as a delinquent. Then in case be refuses to pay the 
fine, and property to answer it cannot be found, he is to be 
committed to the jail of the county, to expiate, by separation 
from his friends and business, the enormous crime of sup- 
posing he had a conscience which was not to be moulded 
by the legislature. Although the man who is conscientiously 
scrupulous of bearing arms is not to be compelled to do so, 
yet his refusal, however conscientious it may be, is visited 
with as severe retribution as would be extended to the 
cases where compulsion is directly authorised. The exac- 
tion of fines, with the accompanying train of seizure and im- 
prisonment, must be designed for one of the following pur- 
poses: 1st, to drive those to the place of training who would 
not otherwise attend ; 2d, to punish an imputed delinquen- 
cy ; or 3d, to raise a revenue. 

If the first is the object in view, the process is compul- 
sory ; and when applied to those who refuse compliance on 
conscientious grounds, a direct violation of the very article 
of the constitution which is brought forward to sustain the 
procedure. It will probably be said that the fines are small, 
and that imprisonment for nonpaymentjs not very common. 
I am speaking of the law as it stands, not of the mildness 
or severity with which it is executed. It is not so much 
the amount of the fine or the length of imprisonment, to 
which I object, as the principle of them. If a small fine, 
and a short imprisonment, may be constitutionally imposed, 
merely for refusing to violate the conscience, the penalty 
may be augmented at the discretion of the legislature. If 
the constitutional barrier is once overleaped, where are we 
to stop ? If the legislature has a Tight to compel the citizens 
to learn the art of war, the declaration of the constitution 
to the contrary notwithstanding, it appears to be a neces- 
sary concomitant of this right, that authority should be 
possessed to increase the penalty of noncompliance to a 
sufficient e^ctent to operate as an egicknt compuUUm, Would 
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not a law directing die delinqoent militia man to be shot be 
as defensible on conistitutional ground as the law in force ? 
We have indeed no CAOse to fear the enactment of such a 
law in this state. No Pennsylvania legislature would allow 
such a bill to pass to a second reading. Besides there 
would be lean picking from its execution, if it could be 
enacted. But still, if those who are liable to militia service, 
and cannot, for conscience' sake, coinply with the requisi- 
tions, suffer no great inconvenience from the operation of 
our present militia system, it is not owing Co the provisions 
of the law itself, but the opinions and habits of the commu- 
nity. A man who is enrolled, and does not when called ap- 
pear in thiB field, is liable to be annually called upon for a 
fine, which, if not large, is still large enough, in case it is 
not paid, and property cannot be found, to send him to jail, 
and detain him there during thirty days. A twelfth part of 
a year, spent within the walls of a prison, if annually re- 
peated by the same individual, would be no trivial waste of 
existence. And, in fact, imprisonment on that account, is 
not a rare occurrence. I am acquainted with a young man 
of respectable family, who, though only about twenty-four 
years of age, has been three times imprisoned for refusing 
to pay the fines imposed on account of absence on the days 
of training. And this was done in the city of Philadelphia, 
when neither war, nor the prospect of war, ofifered any ex- 
cuse for disturbing the peaceful citizens in their usual avoca- 
tions. Nor is this a solitary instance. Will our legislature 
continue to support a system, which frequently exposes our 
young men, not only to the hardship, but to the contaminating 
influence of a prison, for no offence but an adherence to 
their religious principles ? While strenuous efforts are 
making in various parts of the Union to abolish imprison- 
ment even for just and unquestionable debts, must Pennsyl- 
vania lag so far behind in the march of civilization as to 
incarcerate her sons for presuming to exercise a right which 
is solemnly declared to be inherent and indefeasible ? 

If the object is to punish a delinquency, it savours very 
much of persecution, when the conduct punished is the re- 
sult of conscientious persuasion. The rights of conscience 
are declared inviolable, and the scruple to bear arms is 
expressly tolerated, and therefore cannot, within the mean- 
ing of the constitution, be considered as a crime. Besidea 
the Tery design •f punishment merges this olnect in the 

2* 
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former, and becomes a cong^ubcrp proeesM for driving men 
to the field of training. 

If raising a revenue is the object or enters into the motive, 
it is a pity but that object was distinctly avowed in the 
preamble. Would the citizens of this commonwealth tolerate 
a law for raising a revenue out of the conscientious persua- 
sions of a part of the community ? Might we not as well be 
taxed for refusing to attend the theatrOf or to purchaae 
tickets in the state lottery, provided that refusal is a con- 
scientious one ? A law imposing a tax or fine on either of 
these accounts, would have one thing to recommend it 
which our militia law has not, it would not directly violate 
an express provision of the constitution. 

But it will be urged that the constitution declares^ that 
those who conscientiously scruple to bear arms, shall pap 
an equivalent far personal service^ and, therefore, ^he 4egiB- 
lature has no authority to grant the exemption for which I 
contend. But will it be pretended that the legislatnre must 
require every man who conscientiously scruples to bear 
arms, to pay an equivalent for personal service ? The duties 
of the legislature are always construed with a grain of, al- 
lowance. This article must convict every legislature of 
this state, during the last forty years, of neglect of duty, or 
be construed as indicating what may be, rather than what 
must be done. If laws must be made requiring the freemen 
of the commonwealth, who are conscientiously scrupulom 
of bearing arms, to pay an equivalent for personal service, 
that law must be general and include them all, for no ex* 
ception is made in the constitution. But oo such complete 
inclusion is to be found in any militia law ever enacted 
under this constitution. But does our present miUtia law 
require an equivalent for personal sermce, and for personal 
service alone ? For we observe, that the authority is con- 
fined to that equivalent, and has no application to any thing 
but personal service. Can personal service be required or 
rendered in time of peace ? What is personal service ? It 
certainly requires no great share either of learning or saga- 
city, to distinguish between training as practised in time of 
peace, and actual service. And yet it is only by confound- 
ing them that the sixth article of the constitution can be 
pressed into the service of our militia sy8tem» as now applied 
in time of peace to those who are religiously restrained 
from bearing arms. 

In the constitution of the United States, art. i. sec. 8, 
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congraw is autiiorised to ^ provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurreC'* 
tionsy and repel invasions." This is their service. And in 
the next paragraph, ^' to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining tbe militia, and for governing such part rfthem 
as may be employed in the service of the United States, re- 
serving to tbe states respectively tbe appointment of the 
officeis, and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by congress." In the second 
article^ second section, *^ the president is liiade commander 
in chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several states when called into the actual 
service of the United States." Here training according to 
tke discipUne prescribed by Congress, and the service of the 
United States^ are clearly distinguished and placed under 
difierent authorities. 

The mililia law of 1822, now in force, after prescribing 
the course to be pursued in the organization and training of 
the militia, with the assessment, collection, and disposition 
of fines, proceeds at length in section sixty-one, &c. to de- 
soribe the process, in case they should be required, for the 
service of the state or of the United States. In that event 
a particular classification is required. The occasions on 
which tbe governor may call the militia into actual service 
are also stated, in section sixty-two, to be, a rebellion or an 
actual or threatened invasion of this or a neighbouring 
state. It therefore appears, upon the very face and front 
of this militia law, that no authority can be derived from 
the constitutional provision, that those who conscientiously 
scruple to bear arms shall pay an equivalent for personal 
service, to make such demand from that class of citizens in 
time of peace ; for the militia are only to be called into «er- 
vicein case of a rebellion, or threatened or actual invasion of 
this or a neighbouring state. If the legislature possessed 
authority to order fines to be assessed and collected from 
those who, from conscientious motives alone, absent them- 
selves from the field on the days of training, that authority 
must be drawn from some other source than the sixth arti- 
cle of the constitution. 

It is indeed difficult to conceive, that such a company of 
talented men as those who formed the constitution, would 
prohibit the legislature from compelling their peaceful citi- 
zens to learn the discipline of war ; and yet in the same 
paragraph require, not merely permit, the adoption of a 
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course towards the same class of chneniv sobstantiaUy the 
same as one described in another part of the same iostra- 
ment as a compulsory process. 

The absurdity of confdtinding militia trainings With- per* 
sonal service appears from other considerations* Wh^re 
there is a debt there must be a creditor. But to whom is 
the equivalent in this case properly due ? It cannot be to 
those who attend on the dajrs of training ; for on the prin* 
ciples assumed they are required to learn the discipline inde- 
pendent of pecuniary compensation, and in fact never are 
paid for the time thus employed. It cannot be due to the 
government ; for the government incurs no expense in con- 
sequence of the absence of those who are enrolled. A lai^e 
amount, it is true, is annually drawn from the public treasury 
for the support of this system, but that expenditure would 
not be diminished by increasing the number of militia men 
actually present on the days of training. But supposing 
the government to be admitted as the creditor, not of right, 
but because no other can be found, still a difficulty remains. 
How shall we assess the debt ? Where an equivalent is de- 
manded, it would appear that something had been given or 
withheld on which that equivalent was estimated. Shall 
we include in the account the loss of time, the neglect and 
consequent derangement of business^ the actual disburse- 
ments, the injury to health and morals, always attendant upon 
military reviews ; adding a reasonable per centage for those 
who attend merely as spectators ; and from these data com- 
pute the amount saved by each enrolled militiaman who 
remains at home in the sober pursuit of his usual avoca- 
tions 7 If these are the data upon which the equivalent is 
to be computed, the usual estimate is certainly too low. 
Those who withhold the service and pay the fine, one dol- 
lar per diem, do not pay an equivalent. If we estimate the 
equivalent by computing the value of the military science 
usually acquired, or which can be acquired, under the ex- 
isting militia system, during the time allotted to these exer- 
cises, the estiniiate is unquestionably much too high. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the meaning of the above 
quoted section ? This section, I acknowledge, does not 
admit of a construction in perfect unison with the principles 
announced in the ninth article, but it certainly admits of one 
consistent with itself. The section taken alone involves no 
contradiction. It tacitly assumes, what is unquestionably 
the iacty that a large part of the freemen of the oominon- 
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wealth are not religiously restrained from bearing arms in 
defence of themselves or the government. It was undoubt- 
edly deagned that among these a sufficient share of military 
discipline and skill should be maintained to answer the pur- 
pose of an efficient defence. Or, in other words, that a 
competent force should be provided from among the free- 
men of the commonwealth to support the laws and prevent 
or repel invasions. The manner of effecting this object 
was left to the discretion of the legislature. But, assuming 
again another well known fact, that there are persons within 
the state who are conscientiously opposed to bearing arms, 
the legislature was prohibited from laying on them any obli- 
gation to learn the art of war. In the exercise of discre- 
tion, and the choice of means to arm and discipline the 
freemen of the commonwealth for its defence, the authority 
to compel that particular class of citizens to learn the use 
of arms, was excepted from the powers of government. 
This relates to a state of peace and preparation for contin- 
gencies. In case the militia should be called into service, 
to fulfil the objects for which the previous exercise was de- 
signed as a preparation ; those who would not, or who, for 
conscience' sake, could not, bear arms themselves, might be 
required to pay an equhalerUfor personal seroice : or in 
other words, pay the expense of hiring substitutes. There 
the object and the amount are appreciable. Upon the policy 
assumed, the men required for the service of government 
must be had, and if not made up by drafts of the militia, 
the deficiency must be supplied by those who can be hired 
for the purpose. The expense thus incurred, is, by this 
article of the constitution, liable to be thrown upon a class 
of freemen, who, but for their conscientious scruples, might 
be called to fill up the ranks. 

Inasmuch as those who withhold their support of mili* 
tary measures on religious grounds, are, many of them, 
equally scrupulous of employing substitutes, this sixth arti- 
cle of the constitution does not, upon the construction here 
offered, put that class of citizens into complete possession of 
rights a&«erted in the ninth article. It is understood that 
among the inhabitants of Pennsylvania there are some who 
are scrupulous of bearing arms themselves, but not of em- 
ploying substitutes. To such as those the constitution 
appears capable of affording complete relief, without 
bringing any of its provisions into coUision with each 
other* An equal relief woiildi it is believedt be i|ffi>rded 
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to bear arms, if a just construction was given to the sixth 
article, without looking into any other part of the constitu- 
tion. But when we look into the ninth article, already 
cited, and observe the solemn manner in which the rights of 
conscience are declared ; we cannot fail to admit that those 
rights are placed beyond the control of the legislature. 
The power delegated to any branch of government does not 
include authority to infringe the rights of conscience. If, 
therefore, the civil power is preserved in time of war as 
well as peace, the limitations as well as the grant of autho- 
rity must still be regarded by every department of the gov- 
ernment. Consequently, the provisions of the sixth article, 
whether applied to the state of peace or war, must be sub- 
ject to the paramount authority of the ninth. Such freemen 
as cannot be compelled either to bear arms or to pay an 
equivalent, without infringing the rights of conscience, are, 
by the general declarations of this article, exempted from 
such requisitions. 

If, however, this construction of our constitutional rights 
should not be admitted ; but a right be asserted' to impose 
upon every class of citizens a share of the burdens of war, 
when it actually exists ; still it may be hoped that the only 
article of the constitution which appears to authorise the 
practice, will be no longer tortured to support a procedure 
which it clearly and pointedly prohibits. If those who con- 
scientiously scruple to bear arms should be no longer com* 
polled, as far as legal compulsion can readily extend, to do 
so, but be required only to pay an equivalent for personal 
temoe, this partial recognition of the rights of conscience 
would relieve the advocates of universal peace from encoun- 
tering, during the time of national tranquillity, the burdens 
and vexations of war. It would permit the supporters of 
the warlike and pacific policies, respectively, during the 
time of peace, to pursue their favourite plans ; the one class 
might learn the art and discipline of wan and the other cul* 
tivate the arts of peace, without collision. This, we ob* 
serve, is not a new Eutopian project, but a sober ezposi* 
tion of the constitution. 

It will probably be objected, that if every man who pro- 
fesses a scruple with regard to the use of arms, was exoosed 
from military reqalntions during the time of peace, the 
military art would be neglected and the nation left wilhoat 
its proper defeoee. A negleet of the nufttary art mighti 
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periment has been tried, in other states, without any diaas- 
troos result. It was long tried in Pennsylvania, and the 
colony was not ruined by it. If military preparations and 
a military spirit can be kept up only by the coercion of the 
consciences of the peaceful class, we can hardly acquit the 
system of the charge of doing evil with a design that good 
may come of it. .If on trial this result should follow, the 
experiment will prove that the military spirit is of artificial 
growth, requiring the warmth of national excitement for its 
support. It is also important to remember that with the 
decline of the military spirit the occasions of war also 
diminish. A disposition to prefer the arts of peace to the 
pomp of war and warlike exhibitions, is one of the best 
securities of national tranquillity. Happily circumstanced 
as we are in this country, while we maintain peace among 
ourselves, and extend impartial justice to other nations, we 
have little to fear from foreign aggression. The rich com* 
merce of the United States must be of more value to other 
sections of the globe than any thing that hostile invasion 
can promise to avarice or ambition. But the sound of war- 
like preparation, and the frequent exhibition of military 
parades, are of themselves unfavourable to the preservation 
of peace. They excite an ambition of military fame ; and 
ambition of every kind naturally seeks a field m which to 
display itself. When the master spirits of a nation become 
ambitious of military distinction, there is little hope that the 
people will be long permitted to repose in peace. Causes 
of dispute are easily found when there exists a high tone of 
national feeling and military pride. 

But to return to the constitutional provision under review. 
It might be reasonably expected that those who plead this 
provision as an excuse for the imposition of fines upon 
the conscientiously scrupulous, as well as others, would be 
prepared to show that the. means adopted for attaining the 
object proposed by the convention, were suited to the end. 
Are the freemen who conform in every respect to the requi- 
sitions of the militia law, disciplined for the defence of the 
commonwealth ? Do those who attend on the days of 
training, join the ranEs, and perform the evolutions required, 
actually learn the military art ? To urge the obligation of 
requiring an equiodlent from those who are absent, while 
those who are present neither perform any service nor 
acquire a capacity for doing it, is to trifle rather than to 
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argue. When we look at our present militia law, so far as 
it appears applicable to a state of peace, and observe the 
minuteness of its provisions ; the careful formation of the 
state into military divisions ; the organization of brigades, 
battalions and regiments ; the appointments and duties of 
officers ; the pains taken to secure the enrolment of all the 
citizens liable to perform militia service ; the ' assessment 
and collection of fines ; and all the etceteras running 
through about forty octavo pages, and then reflect upon the 
result, even in a military point of view, of all this legisla- 
tion, this cumbrous and expensive machinery, we may well 
exclaim, in the language of Horace, 

Partariunt montos nascitar ridiculas mas. 

Scarcely any person acquainted with the subject pretends 
to believe that militia trainings^ as practised in this state, are 
any thing better than a ridiculous farce. The object with 
most who attend is, not to learn to be soldiers or to acquire 
a knowledge of the military discipline ; hut to save their 
fines. Being myself no military man, I shall, instead of my 
own remarks on the effect of militia trainings, produce the 
testimony of others who may be fairly presumed to under- 
stand the subject more perfectly. 

A few years ago, a set of queries, connected with mili- 
tary affairs, was addressed by the secretary at war, in a 
circular to numerous military officers in various parts of the 
United States. One of these queries was in these words : 

<^ From your experience are frequent musters advantage- 
ous to the great body of the militia ?" From the answers 
returned the following are selected. 

Pennsylvania. General T. Cadwallader. I do not con- 
sider frequent musters as advantageous to the great body of 
the militia. No correct instruction is received at such 
musters, and their effect on the morals of the people is 
positively injurious. 

General R. Patterson.. They are disadvantageous. 

Col. J. G. Watmough. Nothing can be more entirely 
inefficient than the militia under the existing organization. 
Attend a militia muster, under its most favourable circum- 
stances in a retired country situation, and drunkenness jand 
every species of immorality is the order of the day. 

Col. H. J. Williams. All the musters at which I have 
been present, so far from being ^< advantageous" were al- 
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ways scenes of the lowest and most destructive dissipation, 
where nothing was to be acquired but the most pernicious 
habits. Our militia are worse than useless. 

Major Jos. R. Ingersoll. Assemblies of the idle and 
dissipated, thus convened, do no good ; and the neglect of 
work bj the industrious poor does much harm. 

CJol. ?• A. Browne. Four, six, or eight days' training 
in a year can never make a soldier, but it may make a' 
dmnkard and an idler. It ought to be entirely abolished. 

Maryland. General R. Harwood. My experience of 
musters is considerable, having attended them as commander 
of the twenty-second regiment for many years, and I am 
decidedly of opinion that they are disadvantageous to th0 
militia. They tend to corrupt the morals of the people^ 
and no information can be derived at them. 

Virginia. General J. H. Cooke. They are, instead of 
schooki of practice, schools of insubordination and vic^, 
where the first and simplest duties of a soldier are rarely if 
ever taught. 

General J. B. Harvie. According to the present sys- 
tem, mih'tia musters are decidedly injurious. 

General A Smyth. Frequent musters of the militia are 
of no advantage. They produce a serious loss of time. 

North Carolina. General B. Daniel. The discipline of 
the militia can sustain no injury by any change in this 
respect, as they acquire none under their present mode of 
training. 

South Carolina. General J. B. O'Neal. The regular 
militia are too much in the habit of regarding their com- 
pany musters as an irksome duty, which confers no distinc- 
tion, and is of no value. So that they have the name of 
mustering, and are exempt from the fine imposed by law, it 
is all that is desired. 

Connecticut. Creneral E. Huntington. Musters, as at 
present conducted, are of no benefit to the soldiers, or to 
any body else, merely afibrding a red letter day^ or day of 
dissipation, to the vicinity of the parade ground. 

Louisiana. Gov. !!• Johnson. From my experience, 
frequent musters, as generally practised, are detrimental, 
rather than advantageous to the militia. 

Illinois. Gov. E. Coles. Frequent musters are ihjurioiis 
to society, and are of little benefit to the militia. But Httle 
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military information is gained, bad moral habits are acquired^ 
and much time is lost. 

Ohio. General W. Murphy. Militia musters of privates 
in time of profound peace are useless. 

Massachusetts. Col. T. Pickering. Of the utter inef- 
ficiency of two, three, or four days* training in a year, every 
observer possessing any military knowledge is competent 
to pronounce. I have ever considered the militia musters 
as a waste of time for those who actually assemble, while 
thousands are heavily taxed by fines for nonappearance, 
and vexed in their collection. 

, Maine. Col. Jos. Sewall. The occasion not unfre- 
quently calls together more spectators than troops, and the 
time, in many instances, is unfortunately spent in indul- 
gences that are prejudicial to the morals of the community. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that frequent musters, as they are 
at present regulated, are not advantageous to the great body 
of the militia. 

New Jersey. General D. Elmer. These trainings pro- 
duce but little, if any practical benefit. 

Rhode Island. N. Howland, Esq. The motives which 
prompt to the acceptance of a commission are for the sole 
purpose of exemption from duty after one or two years' 
service. Some accept from motives of ostentation, and a 
desire of military rank or title ; but titles are so numerous 
and of so little value, that this. number is at present small. 
Few have hope of improving a militia that is the object of 
derision and contempt, with the very individuals who. com- 
pose it. 

These testimonials, from men scattered through more 
than half the states in the Union, are sufficient to prove 
that even in the view of military men, our militia musters 
have not the poor negative credit of doing no harm. Nearly 
similar testimony could have been produced from several 
other states. In all the answers before me, the advantage 
of frequent musters is either positively denied or very par- 
tially and doubtingly admitted, while the injury arising from 
them is clearly and unhesitatingly asserted. The fiict, 
deducible from these extracts, Uiat neither the general 
government nor the state legislatures, have been able to 
devise and introduce a code by which they could place the 
militia on, vvhat would be called in military phrase, a re- 
spectable footing, suggests a belief that there, is something 
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intrinsically defective in the attempt. Neither labour nor 
ingenuity can accomplish impossibilities. The people of 
the United States are probably too much inured to freedom 
to be drilled into machinery by a compulsive process. 

At no former time has the attention of the public been so 
generally directed to the evil of intemperance. In almocrt 
every part of this and the neighbouring states, societies 
have been formed for the suppression of this degrading 
vice. But so long as militia trainings are encouraged, in 
country situations, our temperance societies must encounter 
a formidable opposition. It is to be hoped that our legisla- 
ture will not long continue a system so useless in itself, 
and so destructive of the best interests of society. ^ It is 
substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule extends, with 
more or less force, to every species of free government. 
Who that is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference 
upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ?"* But 
frequent militia trainings are shown to be positively inju- 
rious to morals, and, therefore, destructive of the foundalioik 
of our government. Will any one, who has had the op- 
portunity of observation, attempt to deny, that the restraints 
of religion and morality are less regarded among such as- 
semblages, than they are by the same individuals when en- 
gaged in their usual employments ? Profanity and intem- 
perance appear with less disguise or concealment on the 
eve of militia trainings, than at other times. Probably no 
single measure would more effectually promote the design 
of our temperance societies than the abolition of the militia 
system. 

If wo admit, what is difficult to deny, that militia train- 
ings as practised in this and other states, are totally inef- 
ficient in relation to their ostensible object, and at the same 
time positively injurious to the morals, as well as a waste of 
the time and substance of the community ; it may be use- 
ful to inquire into the extent of the lo?s thus sustained. 

According to the report of the adjutant general, dated 
February 16, 1831, the whole nnmber of militia and volun- 
teers in this state in 1830, was computed at 183,280. The 
returns, however, of many df the brigades, he observes, are 
ipcomplete. *< In many parts of the state there exists a 

* Washington's Farewell Addrem. 
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great aversion to military training ; and it is to be regretted 
that in those parts the officers of the militia want that spirit 
and promptness, which is so indispensable to prompt them 
to faithfulness and vigilance." In this account the militia 
and volunteers are blended ; but as those who associate in 
volunteer companies are generally, if not always, sach as 
would otherwise be enrolled as militia men, we may con- 
sider this as an *< incomplete" return of the number of men 
required, by the laws of Pennsylvania, to attend upon the 
military trainings or pay the penalty. If similar laws were 
in force through the Union, there would be about 1,540,000 
men within the United States subject to military requisitions. 
Could we suppose all these men to be actually drawn into 
the field ; to be furnished with arms, music, uniforms, and all 
the glaring and expensive appendages of a complete military 
exhibition ; could we follow them through tlie day and ob- 
serve the intemperance, profanity, and dissipation, produced 
Of encouraged by such associations, the conviction must be 
forced upon us, that nothing less than some great national 
object could justify the government in tolerating, much less 
promoting such assemblages. To require more than a 
million and a half of our citizens, in .(he most vigorous 
period of life, to leave their proper business during two or 
more days in the year, and to mingle in scenes admitted on 
all hands to be injurious to their morals, is what a conscien- 
tious legislator would not do without seriously inquiring 
whether the advantages derived from it are adequate to so 
great a sacrifice. If these men could be converted into 
soldiers, under what possible emergency can the United 
States require such a military force ? The legitimate service 
of the militia, under ordinary circumstances, is to suppress 
insurrections. But insurrections can arise, if the government 
is good and justly administered, only among a depraved 
and immoral people. Where the standard of morality is 
weir maintained, the force of public opinion seldom fails to 
secure obedience to the laws. But with the decline of 
morals, the danger of turmoils and insurrections must in- 
crease. Hence it appears that military trainings, by their 
injury to morals,* tend to augment the danger which they 
are ostensibly designed to prevent. 

* The poet Cowper, though he appears to have considered mill- 
tary measures indispensable to the security of a nation, draws 9k 
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If we attempt an estimate of the expense, in a pecuniary 
point of view, and confine ourselves to the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, we shall find it too great to be increased without 
a strong probability of some important advantage resulting 
from it. Assuming the report of the adjutant general as a 
full account of the enrolled militia, or of the number liable 
to be enrolled, and estimating the value of their time, as 
the legislature would appear to have done, at one dollar a 
day> the amount thus appropriated annually would be 
366,580 dollars. But militia trainings always draw ntim- 
bers of spectators, whose time is also lost. The militia 
men are frequently less fit than ordinary for their usual 
employments a day or two afler their training is over. The 
actual disbursements, beyond what the usual routine of 
business requires, are of\en considerable. If for these 
various articles we add twenty-five per cent., the amount 
will be 458,200 dollars. This calculation, it is true, is 
founded on the supposition that all who are enrolled are 
obedient to the requisition ; a supposition confessedly in- 
correct. But as those who are absent are liable to a fiine 
of the amount first stated ; and those fines are often col- 
lected at a heavy sacrifice on the part pf tha Bufierers^be^ 
sides the time employed in assessing and collecting th^se 
fines, must be charged to the system ; and the ab$ieot mili- 
tia man, if he has no tangible property, may ba confined 
thirty days to a prison as a counterpoise to his two days of 
training ; there appears no reason to reduce the estimate 
on these accounts to a lower aggregate. 

But the loss directly sustained by those engaged in mili^- 
tary exercises, and by those who fall under the operation 
of the militia law, forms but a part of the expense which 
the system entails on the commonwealth. The national 
treasury is annually drained of a large amount for its sup- 
port. The following table exhibits the amount paid out of 
the funds of the state for militia expenses from 1802 to 
1830, both inclusive, with the exception of 1804, the ac- 
count of which has not fallen into my hands* It is made 
out from the reports of the auditor general, 

very sombre pietare of the militia man returning fVom his tour of 
faeroship. See Task, book iv. 

3* 
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Tean. 


Expenses. 


Tears. 


Expeiune. 






Brought over 


198,878 78 


1802 


12,733 3 


1817 


34,240 61 


1803 


14.894 66 


1818 


23 046 98 


1805 


8,122 37 


1819 


26,334 37 


1806 


8,576 25 


1820 


15,017 41 


. 1807 


7,966 39 


1821 


17,747 62 


1808 


11,426 37 


1822 


25,837 68 


1809 


11,883 60 


1823 


34,227 19 


:il810 


8,916 62 


1824 


30,289 26 


vl^U 


7,300 21 


1825 


23,449 4 


1812 


10,223 84 


1826 


23,238 5 


1813 


18,986 12 


1827 


26,666 76 


1814 


12,813 59 


1828 


24,542 80 


1815 


33,050 45 


1829 


17,738 22 


1816 


31,979 71 


1830 


20,513 56 



Car. for. $ 198,878 78 $ 541,762 65* 

Thus we perceive that within those twenty-eight years, no 
less than five hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-two dollars have been actually paid out of the funds 
to the state, for the support of a system acknowledged to be 
positively injurious to the morals of the people, and useless, 
if not worse than useless, in regard to its ostensible object. 

If we take the last twelve years, during which neither 
war, nor the prospect of war, afforded any excuse for de- 
voting the productions of the labour of the industrious citi- 
zens to military purposes, we find within that period 285,601 
dt^llars 85 cents, or 23,800 dollars a year, paid in support 
of the militia system. The following extract from the re- 
port of the auditor general fof 1830 will afford a view of 
the manner in which these expenses are incurred ; and 

* Since this statement was made out, the report of the auditor 
^neral of the state of Pennsylvania, for 1831, has come to hand, 
from which it appears that the sum received from the Ist daj of 12th 
montli (December) 1830, to the 3l8t of the lOth month (October) 
1831, for militia and exempt fines is $ 1,381 41 cents, and that dar- 
ing the same period there has been paid out of the treasury for 
muitia expenses, the sum of $20,515 72 cents — which makes the 
actual cost of the militia system to Pennsylvania, during a period 
of eleven months, nineteen thousand one hundred and tnirty-four 
dollars and thirty-one cents ; and gives the total of expenditure on 
the same account, from 1802 to to 1831 inclusive, with the exception 
of the year 1804, five hundred and sixty-two thousand two hundred 
and seventy-eight dollars and thirty-seven cents. 
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may perhaps ibrnish a glimpse into the reason why thm 
confessedly useless system continues to be supporteci* 

MILITIA EXPENSES— IS30. 

George B. Porter, former adjutant general^ alary, ^67 66 
Simon Cameron, late adjutant, expenses and do. 561 98 
Samuel Power, adjutant general, do. 5^04 45 

Daniel Sharpe, inspector first brigade, first divi- 
sion, salary, 834 92 
John Davis, inspector first brigade, second divi- 
sion, salary, 266 35 
Henry Daub, inspector second brigade, second 

division, salary, 447 90 

Thomas Jones, inspector first brigade, third divi- 
sion, salary, 299 90 
disburseikients, 244 10 



Nathaniel Brooke, late do. salary, 1 1 1 52 

disbursements, 75 61 



John Kerlin, inspector second brigade, third divi- 
sion, salary, 281 76 
disbursements, 226 15 



544 00 



187 13 



507 93 
Samuel Ringwatt, inspector first brigade, fourth 

division, salary, 300 00 

Joel Baker, inspector second brigade, fourth divi- 
sion, salary, 315 00 
William Ness, inspector first brigade, fifth divi- 
sion, salary, 170 00 
disbursements, 413 78 



Jacob Saunders, inspector second brigade, fifth 

division, salary, 150 00 

disbursements, 431 00 



583 78 



581 00 

Thomas C. Miller, late do. disbursements, 6 09 

Joel Bailey, inspector first brigade, sixth division, 
salary, 401 64 

disbursements, 244 94 



Jeremiah Shappell, inspector second brigade, 

solb division, salary, 250 00 

disbursements, 327 42 



646 58 



vn ^a. -j 



John K. Keller, inapector first brigade, serenth 

diviaion, wlary. ^^^ '^ 

diBbursements, 666 78 

Jacob Harte, inspector aecond brigade, aeventh 

division, salary, 2^ 60 

disburaements, 67 51 

Joseph Wilt, late do. disburaementa, 
John Ludwig, inapector firet bri^e, eigbtb divi- 
riioD, aalary, 265 00 

disburaetnenla, 666 fl4 

Isaac Brown, inspector second brigade, eighth 

diviaion, aalary, «6 00 

disbursements, °" 60 

Robert Fleming, inspector firat brigade, ninth 

diviMoD, aalary, 126 00 

diaburaements, 116 H 

Joseph J. Wallis, late do. disbuisementa, 
John Norton, Jr. inapector second brigade, ninth 
diviaion, salary, 248 80 

diabursementa, 67 87 

Epbraim B. Gerould, late do. diabursementa, 
Henry Barnbart, inspector first brigade, tenth 
division, aalary. «16 83 

disburse men Is, 3"3 60 

John Hasson, inapector second brigade, tenth 

diviaion, salary, 206 6S 

disbursements, ^* *9 

Edward Armor, inspector first, brigade, eleventh 

division, HBlary, *26 31 

disbursement, **4 ** 

Jacob Kerk, inapector aecond brigade, eleventh 

diviaion, salary, 1" 60 

diaborseraents, 675 70 



Samue) Dividaga, impector firat brigade, twelfth 

' diviaon, salary, 210 00 

disbursements, 225 29 

Alexander Han Da, inspector second brigade 

twelfili division, salary, 127 fiO 

disbursements, 207 91 

JobnHitchnwD, inipeotorfirct tffigtde thirteeDth 

division, salary, lOS 00 

disbursements, 326 82 

Josepb Eneix, inspector Beoond brigade, thirteentb 

' division, salary, 198 33 

disbursements, 224 00 

John Park, inspector first brigade, fourteenth 

division, salary, 920 88 

disburseraentH, 644 47 

Lot Lbntz, inspector. aMmd btigade, fburtewth 



Andrew M'Farland, inqMctor first brigade, fif- 
teenth division, salary, 160 00 
disburEomenU, 609 6 b 

Robert Orrgin, inspector second brigade, fif- 

teoDtb division, saiKry, 262 33 

disbursements, 6fl2 10 

Samuel Power, inapeotor first brigade, aisteenih 

division, salary, 177 I? 

disbursements, 821 20 

Edward A. Reynolds, inspector second brigade, 

sisleentb division, salary, 201) 00 

disbursements, 018 22 

Lewis Piatt, ke^nr of tbe arsenal at Uanitborg, 

TboDMB Atkinson, do. at MeadriUe, salary. 
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William W. Pennell, repairs at the arsenal at Har- 

risburg, 18 50 
William Benett, sundry stand of colours, 407 50 
E. G. Nelson, do. 104 25 
Thomas Jones, do. 100 00 
John W. Salter, battalion flag and drams, 168 00 
Frederick Rufer, drums and fifes, 357 49 
Thomas Bringherst, do. 1 1 1 00 
Daniel Sharpe, expenses of distribution of arms, 58 00 
Christopher Painter, carriage of arms, 40 02 
George Trimble, do. 29 75 
Joel Baker, inspector second brigade, fourth divi- 
sien, commission on fines paid into state trea- 
sury, 12 53 

20,513 56 

From the foregoing statements it appears that the militia 
system drains our commonwealth annually of little, if any, 
less than half a million of dollars. This sum applied to in- 
ternal improvements, or to the education of sdcfa children 
as have not the opportunity of its benefits, would in a few 
years effect a large amount of good. 

A few years ago an estimate, founded chiefly on authentic 
documents, was made of the amount of property distrained 
on account of military demands from the members of the 
religious society of Friends, within the single yearly meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, from 1776 to 1820 inclusive. The 
limits of that meeting, it is to be understood, are not fixed 
by political divisions. The members reside in Pennsylvania 
chiefly east of the Susquehanna, in New Jersey, and a few 
in Delaware and the eastern shore of Maryland. The 
estimate above referred to amounts to 300,000 dollars ; to 
which maybe added from actual returns, from 1821 to 
1830 inclusive 16,021 dollars and 85 cent»— besides nu- 
merous instances of young men committed to prison for 
refusing to pay the fines demanded of them. 

I shall now close my observations with the following 
queries addressed to the serious consideration of my 
readers. 

1 . Whether the military part of the community have a 
right to assume, without proof, the proposition, that nations 
owe their security, and governments their power, to military 
force ; and upon the strength of this assumptioui to demand 
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assistance in the prosecution of warlike measures, from 
those who conscientiously dissent from the doctrine ? 

2. Whether wars are not so horrid in their nature, and so 
destructive in their effects, as to render it justly desirable 
that every scheme, not absolutely ruinous, devised for their 
abolition, should be allowed a Mr and candid trial ; and 
whether those citizens who, from policy or principle, adopt 
a course likely to diminish their frequency, ought not to be 
encouraged ? 

3. Whether the charter under which Pennsylvania was 
settled, and the constitution under which we live, do not 
guarantee freedom of conscience as fully in relation to mili- 
tary, as to ecclesiastical demands ? 

4. Whether the requisitions in regard to military train- 
ings are not as severe and indiscriminate as we could ex- 
pect them to be, if the declarations, in the ninth and sixth 
articles, in favour of conscience, were expunged from the 
-constitution ? 

5. Whether militia trainings have not been proved by 
sufficient experience, to be positively injurious to the morals 
of the community, and totally useless in a military point of 
vieW) and therefore unworthy to be longer continued ? 

6. Whether the expense incurred in support of the mili- 
tia system, is not a tax upon industry, and a bounty on 
idleness, dissipation, and vice ? 

7. If these questions are answered conformably with the 
principles advocated in the foregoing essay, whether it is 
not the duty of the legislature to abolish the system without 
delay ? 



THE END. 
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